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HERE'S the cheapest known method 
of filling a trench—a “Caterpillar” 
Tractor and a back-filler. As the 
earth rolls in, the savings roll up! 
Gas, water, or oil lines are swiftly 
covered—or underground telephone 
cables (as in the picture). Traction 
to ride the loose earth, power to 
handle a sizable load, nimbleness 
to navigate in close quarters— 
“Caterpillar” Tractors! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
(There's a Dealer Near You) 


Combines 
“Caterpillar” 
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Other 
Allis-Chalmers 
Products 


Electric Motors 
Generators 
Transformers 
Armorclad Switchgear 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Steam Turbines 
Condensers 
Pumping Engines 
Texrope Drives 
Wheel and Crawler 
Tractors 


LLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee ————— 





Outspoken Preference 
for Allis-Chalmers Type M Pump 


Patented— double suction— multi-stage 


Where Type “M” pumps have been purchased these 
pumps are preferred to other makes. One engi- 
neer selects the type ‘““M” pump because it has less 
wearing parts than a competitive pump (no diffu- 
sion vanes); another finds the type “M” the most 
efficient; still another reports changing the stuffing 
box arrangement on pumps of other makes, which 
gave trouble, to be like the type “M”; and so on. 
The difference in first cost between the type “M” 
and other pumps is not much but the final cost is 
largely in favor of the type “M” 


Type “M” pumps have simple volute diffusion pas- 
sages, double suction impellers, minimizing end 
thrust, and substantial split casing solidly bolted 
together. These and other features are described in 
Bulletin 1642-A, write for a copy. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Moral Values in Government 
EDITORIAL 


HEN moral values become more fun- 

damental in governmental policies and 

administration, councils and city man- 
agers will be on a common 
ground of understanding and 
appreciation. Political expedi- 
ency has too often dictated poli- 
cies, for purposes far removed 
from the general good. We find 
tyrannizing minorities demand- 
ing of government some particu- 
lar advantage with the result 
that the wishes of the majority 
are often pushed aside for want 
of a champion. 

It is quite obvious that beau- 
tiful and well-planned public 
buildings are no guarantee of 
good government, neither are cost accounts 
and well-organized departments. These are 
only paraphernalia that facilitate the operation 
of government; they are the channels through 
which expression is given to the kind of gov- 
ernment which truly represents the purposes 
and ideals of those in authority. An automo- 
bile as perfect in every detail as human inge- 
nuity can make it may be, in the hands of a 
reckless or inexperienced driver, an instrument 
of destruction and death. Likewise, a govern- 
ment, however well planned and organized may 
be, in the hands of inexperienced or corrupt 
officials, a most destructive force doing irrep- 
arable damage. 

We find in council-manager government a 
demonstration and a prophecy. We have found 
that councils composed of high-minded men, 
even though quite inexperienced in political 
affairs, have succeeded through employment of 
the right sort of manager in giving to the citi- 
zens a government characterized by honesty, 
economy, and vision. Moreover, such councils 
tend to weigh the moral values in determining 
policies and the managers who are wise submit 





all their decisions to this test: What is ethical, 
what is honest? This is evidence that they 
have caught the vision—it is the demonstra- 
tion. 

The prophecy is that there 
shall develop among all admin- 
istrators of public affairs the 
full realization that moral values 
are fundamental and that such 
officials should choose to go 
down in what seems defeat 
rather than to permit wrong 
motives and palliating tactics to 
characterize their official lives. 

We mistake the purpose of 
our profession when we set the 
goal at technical skill in admin- 
istration for this leads merely to 
a more proficient machine. The lasting and 
valuable characteristics from this proficiency 
will be found proportionate to the moral guid- 
ance of the operator. 

There is nothing profound or complicated 
about this purpose. There is no need for elab- 
orate files or preparation; it is simply the ac- 
quisition and employment of that high moral 
perception which enables the public official 
to look entirely through his problems into the 
true motive of government as an instrument of 
civilization. It was this perception that en- 
abled the men of yesterday to write the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We today will not be 
doing our full duty unless we also seek to 
demonstrate this moral perception in the high- 
est sense in the actual conduct of government. 


City MANAGER 
ASHEVILLE, NortTH CAROLINA 
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Editorial Comment 


Eighteenth Annual Conference 


In this economic depression public admini- 
strators everywhere are casting about for ways 
and means of making both ends meet. Muni- 
cipal incomes have fallen off but citizens con- 
tinue to demand more and better services. 
What is to be done about it? “Reducing Ex- 
penditures to Meet Diminishing Income”’ is 
to be one of the most important sessions at the 
eighteenth annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association at Louis- 
ville, October 7-10. The ideas that a city man- 
ager will obtain at this session alone will more 
than repay him and his city for the trip. More- 
over, such annual conferences afford practi- 
cally the only means whereby one manager 
may meet other members of his profession, 
and thereby not only improve himself profes- 
sionally but aid as well in the elevation of ad- 
ministrative conduct in the public service. 


Planning for Relief 


The third winter of unemployment is ap- 
proaching. It appears to be the general opinion 
of those who are in a position to know, that 
regardless of whether conditions begin to im- 
prove soon, the coming winter will see the ne- 
cessity for more relief than was provided last 
year, and that there will be an increase over 
the six million now estimated to be out of 
work. During the first four months of 1931, 
relieving the unemployed cost about 75 per 
cent of the total for 1930, and an increasingly 
large portion of the cost of relief is borne by 
cities and counties. Thus the task of assisting 
the unemployed remains one of the most im- 
portant municipal problems. The major re- 
liance will be on public funds locally supplied; 
private philanthropy cannot possibly raise all 
the funds needed. It therefore behooves every 
public administrator to take a leading part in 
co-ordinating the efforts of official and unoffi- 
cial agencies in his city in developing plans 
for administering relief. During the past two 
years many cities have established excellent 
plans for handling the situation and a number 
of city managers and others have reported their 
plans in the administrative problem section of 
this issue. 


Training in the Service 


In the past few years colleges, universities, 
and a number of state municipal leagues have 
organized and conducted short courses for the 
training of various municipal officials already 
in the public service. This movement which 
until a few years ago lagged behind similar de- 
velopments in some of the European countries 
promises to be very significant and should have 
far-reaching results. In this issue appears an 
article on “The Training of Municipal Officials 
in England After Entry Into the Service,” by 
Herman Finer. This is the first of a series of 
four articles; the other articles which will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues will deal with train- 
ing in Germany, France, and the United 
States. 


This Month’s Contributors 


R. W. Ricsspy—B. S., Whitman College, 
1908; county engineer, Garfield County, 
Washington, 1912-16; B. S., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1919; city manager, 
Bristol, Virginia, 1919-21; Durham, North 
Carolina, 1921-29; Charlotte, North Carolina, 
1929-31; and since July, 1931, city manager 
of Asheville, North Carolina. 

H. L. Woo_ntser—A. B., 1908, and E. E., 
1912, University of Wisconsin; instructor, 
College of Engineering, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1913; consulting engineer, 1914-17; and 
since May 1, 1917, city manager of Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

HERMAN FINER—Lecturer in public admin- 
istration, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, University of London; 
Rockefeller Fellow to the United States, 1925; 
rapporteur-general of the International Union 
of Local Authorities congress in London, May, 
1932; author of several books already pub- 
lished and of a forthcoming two-volume work, 
The Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment. 

J. Catron Jones—Head of the department 
of political science at the University of Ken- 
tucky; organized and now supervises the work 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research at the 
University; is secretary, Kentucky Municipal 
League, and editor of The Kentucky City. 
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Motion Pictures as a Public 
Reporting Medium 


By H. L. WOOLHISER 
Village Manager, Winnetka, Illinois 


in Winnetka, motion pictures showing municipal activities and accomplish- 
ments have proved more valuable as a reporting medium than the annual 
report. The village manager “shot” the scenes; in this article he tells how it 


is done and what it costs. 


WO problems confront every municipal 
"Toric: one, to give a maximum of serv- 

ice to the community at as low a cost as 
possible; the other, to develop and maintain an 
appreciation of this service on the part of the 
average citizen who pays the bills. The ordi- 
nary printed annual report does not meet this 
second problem. Even when skillfully pre- 
pared with a realization of the importance of 
making them readable and interesting as well 
as informational, annual reports do not in gen- 
eral create the vital interest and enthusiasm 
that the facts they present amply justify. 
Why? Most of us are “fed up” on “printed 
matter” as the overflowing wastebaskets of the 
land will testify. In addition, municipal pub- 
licity must compete with commercial adver- 
tising with its lavish use of expensive color 
printing, appealing composition, and high- 
grade photography. So accustomed have our 
citizens become to judging the value of any 
product or service by the nature of its ad- 
vertising program that there is an ever-growing 
tendency to discount the value of any serv- 
ice which does not present a strong appeal in 
an original way. 

With these conditions in mind, about a year 
ago the Village of Winnetka, a residential sub- 
urb of Chicago with 12,000 inhabitants, de- 
cided to see what could be done with motion 
pictures as a means of getting across to the 
citizens the story of their municipal govern- 
ment in an effective way. Visual education is 
well grounded psychologically. The public is 
‘“‘movie-minded” and this fact has been recog- 
nized by many industrial organizations by 
which moving pictures have been used with 
great success. Why should not municipal gov- 
ernment follow suit? 

Too expensive? Yes, if one depends upon 


professional people to do the job. Fifteen 
hundred dollars is the minimum price for a 
four-reel film with the additional disadvan- 
tage that the most interesting and effective 
scenes cannot be staged, but must be “shot” 
on the job on a few minutes notice and at 
widely separated places and seasons of the 
year. 

It was therefore decided to purchase the 
necessary equipment and take the pictures 
with our own organization. In order that the 
films might be shown in any motion picture 
theatre and to secure as nearly professional 
quality as possible in projection, the standard 
size of 35 mm. was selected. The first cost 
of equipment for taking and showing these 
pictures, including a very excellent camera, 
projector, and screen was approximately $500. 
This is a capital outlay which will be service- 
able for many years. The cost of the film, in- 
cluding negative and positive print with titles, 
averaged about fifteen cents per foot of fin- 
ished film or about $600 for a four-reel set. 

The photographic work covered a period of 
about a year. During this time the village 
manager carried the camera about continuous- 
ly in his car, taking pictures of every phase of 
municipal activity that might be of interest. A 
few scenes had to be specially staged with ade- 
quate interior lighting but in general the 
“shots” caught the day-to-day work of the 
police, fire, health, and other public agencies of 
the community. When assembled in accord- 
ance with a previously planned scenario with 
appropriate titles, the pictures were found to 
portray in an exceedingly interesting and even 
dramatic manner the essential facts and prob- 
lems of our municipal government. 


SOME OF THE TITLES 
It is believed that the nature and scope of 
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this film can be made clear most effectively by 

giving a few of the titles: 
This chart shows how local government in 

Winnetka is organized 

The president and council enact ordinances and 

determine all public policies. Detailed admin 

istrative duties are delegated to the villag« 

manager who supervises the 

several municipal depart 

ments 

he cost of government in Win 

netka for 1929-30 was $21.44 

per capita as compared with 

$24.33 for all U. S. cities. Only 

15.7 per cent of each taxpay 

er’s bill goes for the support 

of village government 

Streets are patrolled for pre 
vention of crime 

School children are protected at 
dangerous street crossings. 

Winnetka firemen are drilled 
regularly to promote highest 
efficiency. 

Water damage is held at a mini 
mum by the use of chemical 

_ equipment H 

lire hazards are eliminated by 
regular inspection. 

Winnetka mothers appreciate the free baby clin 
ic held at the village hall 

Sources of milk supply are carefully super 
vised. Milk samples are taken from delivery 
trucks. 

Old macadam streets are preserved by periodic 
resurfacing with tar and gravel 

Garbage must be collected three times a week, 
rain or shine. 

Dumping rubbish at the lake front to make a 
future park 

The “Bump-o-Meter” insures a smooth pave 
ment. After completion, test cores are drilled 
out 

Winnetka’s water and electric utilities are sell 
supporting. 

Water mains must be tested regularly for 
leaks to prevent water waste 


Che electric plant was built from earnings with 
no bonded indebtedness 


VALUE AS REPORTING Mrepium 

This film has been received by the public 
with great interest. Since its completion a few 
months ago, it has been shown to over twenty- 
five groups and organizations of citizens, such 
as improvement associations, service clubs, 
boy’s clubs, fraternal organizations, and in the 
schools. A typical comment which illustrates 
the impression made by this film on the aver- 
age citizen may be quoted as follows: “I 
thought I knew Winnetka pretty well, but my 
knowledge and appreciation were immensely 
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increased by today’s pictures. I am most de- 
sirous that more folks should see them.” 

The city has made a standing offer to show 
these films to any interested group in the 
community, no matter how small, and despite 
the fact that a considerable percentage of 
the population has seen them, 
requests for showings are still 
coming in. 

In addition to their immedi- 
ate publicity and educational 
value, these films will constitute 
a permanent record of histori- 
cal interest and form the begin- 
ning of a film library on munic- 
ipal affairs. It is our plan to 
revise the film annually, intro- 
ducing new features of serv- 
ice, recording important events 
of the year, and storing away 
for future historical reference 
scenes that are no longer con- 
temporary. 

To any municipal official interested in the 
use of motion pictures for public reporting the 
following suggestions as to procedure, based 
on our experience in this work, may be of 
value: 

(1) Avoid an effect of propaganda; strive 
for an impression of sincerity and a desire to 
present facts without ballyhoo. 

(2) Suppress the inclination to glorify in- 
dividuals; stress functions rather than per- 
sonalities. 

(3) Keep the film well balanced. 

(4) Don’t make it too serious; introduce 
humor whenever possible. 

(5) Secure as much action as possible in 
the scenes, even the spectacular. 

(6) Keep the titles as short as possible. 

(7) Use a minimum of statistics with a 
few outstanding figures to be emphasized. 

(8) Include a few scenes which show 
groups of citizens, particularly children, in ac- 
tion. People like to see their children or 
friends on the screen. 

(9) Keep in mind the importance of ap- 
pealing to children as well as to adults in the 
selection of scenes. The children are our fu- 
ture citizens and the film will have a real 
educational value if kept simple and under- 
standable, both in the scenes and titles. 
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(10) Do not make the film too long; diffi- 
culty will be experienced in eliminating much 
desirable material, but the time for showing 
should be kept under one hour. 

In conclusion, it is believed that the effort 
and expense required for the preparation and 
showing of a film of the character discussed 
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in this article will prove to be of far greater 
value as a means of securing an appreciation 
of local government and its services than the 
same amount spent in the printing and gen- 
eral distribution of the ordinary printed re- 
port. Our experience shows the movies to have 
a distinct value in public reporting. 


Training of Municipal Officials in England 
after Entry into the Service 


By HERMAN FINER 
Lecturer in Public Administration, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, University of London 


There is very little provision for training in the municipal service in England ; 
there are no definite lines of promotion nor is there much incentive for enter- 
ing the service. In the following article Dr. Finer states the reasons for this 
situation and outlines the remedies suggested. 


HIS is not a favorable time for the dis- 

cussion of the problem as it relates to 

England for we are just in the throes of 
an arduous reform movement hotly disputed 
by the local authorities who wish, on the whole, 
to remain in unmolested possession of their 
own deficiencies regardless of the monetary 
and subjective cost with which they thereby 
burden the community. In the matter of the 
training of municipal officials the English sys- 
tem suffers today from two defects which in 
bygone years made a rational system of local 
finance an impossibility—the variety and 
smallness of local areas, and the lack of ade- 
quate central direction. Since these two ele- 
ments go to the root of our problem a word 
or two about them is urgent. 


No DEFINITE LINES OF PROMOTION 


You cannot, in the known state of human 
nature, expect the average run of men and 
women to proceed to further studies unless 
there is a professional reward in view. Now 
the professional reward means advancement 
in two senses: an open and progressive path 
of enhanced responsibilities, and a better status 
of salaries. But for this you need an extensive 
field of administration, a large area, and the 
possibility therefore of advance from lower to 
higher grades. Suppose, however, your local 
government system is rigidly compartmental- 


ized into small and independent authorities, it 
is clear that the conditions of stimulus and 
reward cannot exist. The municipal clerk can- 
not have the field marshal’s baton in his at- 
taché case because there is no great army but 
only a multipticity of small and unrelated 
guerrilla troops. 

This is the situation in England. No one 
who comes into the local service can merely 
by the possession of average qualities go from 
an urban district to a large town and then to 
a succession of county boroughs until he gets 
to the top, and even for those with excellent 
administrative virtues the system of independ- 
ent employing authorities with strong local in- 
stincts is a perpetual obstacle. The system in- 
stead of encouraging even the mediocre stifles 
the excellent. Therefore, for small rewards, 
petty incentives in a small area, the interest in 
big tasks, and preparation for big tasks can- 
not and does not exist. 

Now this situation can be partly overcome, 
as it is in Germany, by such an arrangement of 
uniform gradings and pay and pension scales 
that the local government service is looked 
upon as a unity over the whole country and 
transfers can thereby be facilitated. But the 
sense of national integration is lacking in Eng- 
lish local government: worse, it is scorned, 
so that even the Local Government Superan- 
nuation Scheme of 1922 is only a voluntary 
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arrangement into which only a few of the 
most enlightened authorities have entered. 

There, then, are the two conditions which 
make it almost impossible to speak of train- 
ing after entry in the English local service. 

THE PROFESSIONAL GrouP 

Now let us consider some of the more proxi- 
mate facts. After-training clearly depends 
upon the original conditions of entry. In Eng- 
land, these may be considered as falling into 
three broad divisions: (1) the professional, 
(2) the technical, and (3) the administrative 
and clerical officers. In the first division are 
the town and county clerks (usually drawn 
from the solicitors) , medical officers and sani- 
tary inspectors, chemical analysts, and direc- 
tors of education. These have had their spe- 
cial professional training as established by the 
legal and medical corporations, and in part laid 
down by the central authority, as, for example, 
that the medical officer must have the diploma 
of public health besides his medical qualifica- 
tions as a practitioner. In the town and county 
clerk’s office there will be young assistants with 
a good secondary education, sometimes, but 
rarely, a university education, apprenticed and 
preparing for their law examinations. There 
is a period of actual training the efficacy of 
which depends upon the head of the office. 
There are two defects: that the clerk often 
wastes the council's time in training a man 
from whom he draws a personal payment, and 
that the high fees keep out good men who are 
poor. In some places, but rarely, a council 
will pay for the apprenticeship of a brilliant 
youngster. In this division, generally, the 
after-training is entirely unregulated and vol- 
untary. The professional examinations deter- 
mine the course. 

THE TECHNICAL GROUP 

In the second division comes a very large 
proportion of the local officials: thus, rating 
officers and accountants in the treasurer’s and 
the rating departments, the public health offi- 
cials, engineering and municipal enterprise de- 
partments (electricity, gas, water, architects, 
tramways, etc.), libraries, weights and meas- 
ures, public assistance. For all these there are 
well-known public bodies which conduct ex- 
aminations and sometimes instruction in the 
convenient centers. For example, a young 
man in the accountant’s and treasurer’s de- 
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partment will successively take the elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and final examinations of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Ac- 
countants, and so on. For these officers, the 
condition of their employment and promotion 
is their gradual passage of the examinations 
which are set at a fairly high standard. A very 
large part of the work has to be done either 
by private study or correspondence, not alto- 
gether desirable. But, perhaps, the necessary 
vivification of text-book material comes about 
from conversancy with one’s everyday tasks 
and from intercourse with colleagues. As an 
encouragement to their officials, some of the 
larger local authorities give a lump sum bonus 
to those who pass the examinations, or make 
increments of pay a consequence, or pay the 
fees, or allow some time for study. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL GRouP 

The worst provision is that made for the 
third division, namely, the administrative and 
clerical officers. In the first place, the highest 
post of an administrative nature, namely, the 
town and county clerkships, go mainly to law- 
yers so that these only rarely offer the avenue 
of promotion for the young man who wishes 
to exercise no special craft like that of ac- 
countant or architect, but wishes to be simply 
a manager of men and an organizer of plans 
and business. They usually enter young, at 
fifteen to seventeen years, sometimes by the 
passage of the matriculation or similar exami- 
nations at the end of a secondary school course, 
and more often, in all but the very large towns 
and one or two counties, simply on school tes- 
timonials or by mere patronage. In some places 
they are then encouraged to get matriculation 
if they have not passed it already, or many of 
them join the courses established by the Na- 
tional Association of Local Government Offi- 
cers, and a very rare few (they can be counted 
in tens) attempt to help themselves by eve- 
ning courses in law, administration, and social 
history in London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and one or two other centers. 

But always the question arises (and I have 
had a rather wide personal experience of this) 
“What is the use?”’ The chances are best for 
lawyers and technicians. In the English local 
government system of today, outside these two 
classes, there is little to encourage the devel- 
opment of a race of conscious, capable admini- 
strators. In their own small district or towns 
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mediocre clerical work is enough; in the large 
places the administrative leadership is in the 
hands, at the center, of the lawyer-town clerk, 
and in each department of the professional or 
technical head, that is, the university educa- 
tionist as director and assistant director of edu- 
cation, and the medical officer 
as the administrator as well as 
the medical head of the public 
health department. We are too 
compartmentalized, territorial- 
ly, for advancement anywhere 
within the national boundaries. 
This being so, what encour- 
agement is there for training af- 
ter entry in the local service? 
There is a small encourage- 
ment; but even this is stultified 
by the eternal battle which 
rages between the partisans of 
experience and the partisans of 
education. Briefly, the former 
urge that all places, to the top, shall be open 
only to those who are in the service, by pro- 
motion for services rendered. They do not 
wish to see people encouraged, and perhaps 
subsidized, to concentrate upon book-learning, 
and then swing themselves above the others 
because they have passed examinations. Yet 
a few places, for example, Birmingham and 
East Ham, do offer material advantages for 
such distinctions, by promotion or the repay- 
ment of educational and examination fees. 
Many local officials, in my own experience, de- 
sire, however, education for its own sake. 
What is the prevailing opinion as to what 
should be done? This concentrates on four 
things: (1) that to a new officer there should 
be some allowance of time for education; (2) 
that, similarly, fees should be reimbursed upon 
the successful passage of an academic test; 
(3) that arrangements should be made with 
the local technical schools, and particularly the 
universities, for opportunities of personal in- 
struction; and (4) that the period of proba- 
tion of an officer should be one of deliberate 
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training and conscientious probation to help, 
on the one hand, the useful officer, and to ex- 
clude, in a way which is unfortunately fol- 
lowed by hardly any public services in the 
world, the incompetent. All this again depends 
upon what general arrangements for original 
recruitment and mobility and transfer are pos- 





sible. This is being explored by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Qualifications, Recruit- 
ment, and Promotion of Local Government 
Officials, at present taking evidence. 

A word or two on the more general back- 
ground of this question. We have seen that 
the professional and technical 
classes are subject to certain 
minor reforms, substantially 
sound. We have seen that a 
real, and perhaps an insoluble 
problem exists with the ordinary 
clerical and administrative offi- 
cers. Can education after entry 
be of any help? Now experience 
leads us to the conclusion that 
no educational arrangements we 
can devise are likely to make a 
good practical administrator 
out of a person who has not al- 
ready the makings thereof in 
himself. The great administra- 
tor is as rare as the great poet or sculptor, and 
God knows there are few of them. But after- 
training can have these effects (apart from 
the continuous improvement of pure tech- 
nique): It can give you the means of letting 
a good man with unsuspected qualities come 
to the top, that is to say, it is selective, and 
corrective of earlier erroneous views; it keeps 
people in the office on tip-toe, and instead of 
their work being a static cycle of routine it 
becomes an object everyday regarded with a 
dynamic, growingly-informed mind. But the 
effects are not calculable quantitatively: they 
may lead to more zest or more scepticism. 
They may lead to invention. Side by side 
with the formal teaching of constitutional, ad- 
ministrative, and social doctrine, there must 
be a careful attention to the inter-relations of 
certain historical situations and the psychology 
of administrators, like Richelieu, Colbert, 
Necker, Burghley, Bacon, Turgot, the Great 
Elector, and Frederick the Great, Stein and 
Hardenberg, Napoleon, Sir Robert Peel, and 
industrial executives like Henry Ford. Such 
a tendency is what I call administrative civili- 
zation. All local officials should have some 
contact with it. Perhaps, as in the diploma of 
public administration of the University of 
London, it may mean something creative to 
only one out of fifty. That one is worth the 
whole of our scheming and effort. 
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Municipal Government in Kentucky 


By J. CATRON JONES 


Executive Secretary, Kentucky Municipal League, Lexington 


Kentucky cities are as progressive as other cities in the country; most of the 
cities belong to the state municipal league, and according to the author of 
this article the citizens show unusual interest in good government. 


T is only during the past two or three dec- 
|] ades that Kentucky has become fully alive 

to the importance of its city government. 
Up until 1900, Kentucky’s population was 
largely rural; and with the exception of a 
few cities such as Louisville, Lexington, Cov- 
ington, Newport, and Paducah, there was 
hardly any city government worthy of the 
name. There were, of course, many other 
towns in the state but so far as city govern- 
ment was concerned they were of no conse- 
quence. Scarcely any of them exceeded 5,000 
in population. Most of them were merely 
cross-roads villages or little clusters of popu- 
lation. Taken all in all, city government in the 
State of Kentucky was relatively unimportant 
until within the last thirty years. 

Wherever the machine civilization has pene- 
trated it has greatly affected government. But 
the machine age has had a singular effect in 
Kentucky. The mountain region of the eastern 
part of the state, which constitutes one-third 
of the entire area of the state, was thinly popu- 
lated, and was regarded as “pauper terri- 
tory.” Almost every square mile of the terri- 
tory was found to contain rich deposits in 
coal, oil, and gas. That section of the state 
which was once almost a wasteland, today 
brings Kentucky into fourth place in the pro- 
duction of coal; and is furnishing gas and oil, 
not only to the balance of the state, but a 
surplus for exportation to other states. The 
territory that was once considered ‘pauper 
territory,’ now contains one of the chief 
sources of the wealth of the state and the pop- 
ulation has more than doubled. Cities and 
towns have sprung up in that region almost 
over night. 

The city of Ashland, which is at the gate- 
way of one section of this territory, was little 
more than a village thirty years ago. It is 
now the nucleus of a metropolitan area con- 
taining more than 50,000 people. In Hazard 
and its environs are to be found 20,000 peo- 


ple where twenty years ago there were less 
than 500. The same is true of such cities as 
Harlan and Whitesburg. 

Towns like Lynch, Jenkins, and Benham 
came into existence as the result of the devel- 
opment of large mining interests in those areas, 
and are now centers of population upwards of 
10,000 each. 

There are dozens of towns that had no exist- 
ence even ten years ago that now contain 
from 3,000 to 5,000 people. Some of these 
towns remained for years unincorporated. 
They were built and largely owned by the 
coal corporations, and such a thing as city 
government did not exist. One by one, how- 
ever, they have taken a charter and are now 
taking their places among their sister cities 
of the state. 

At the present time, the city dwelling popu- 
lation of the State of Kentucky, including 
those living in suburban districts, reach the 
astounding total of 1,300,000, or about 50 
per cent of the population of the state con- 
trasted with the situation thirty years ago 
when the city dwelling population was only 
approximately 20 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the state. 

With this rapid growth of city and town life 
in the state has come an exceedingly interest- 
ing development along other lines. Twenty- 
five years ago there were less than thirty pub- 
lic high schools; today there are over 700. A 
few of these are consolidated high schools but 
by far the greater number of them are city, 
town, and village schools. The attendance in 
high schools has increased from about 3,000 
thirty years ago to approximately 80,000 to- 
day. The expansion of the elementary sys- 
tem of free public schools has been almost as 
extensive as it has in the high schools. The 
school terms in the city have been lengthened 
from five to nine months. Buildings had to be 
constructed. And the teaching staff, of course, 
has been greatly increased. This one item of 
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the expansion of public schools has added an 
enormous burden to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, because the expansion has been very 
largely borne by the city. What has taken 
place in the matter of schools has had al- 
most an exact parallel in the matter of roads 
and streets. 
MUNICIPAL TAXATION 

The city dwellers of the State 
of Kentucky pay approximately 
three-fourths of all the state and 
local taxation. And, whereas the 
entire tax burden of the state is 
approximately $140,000,000 an- 
nually, almost half of that is 
collected and spent by the vari- 
ous city governments. In other 
words, the cities of Kentucky 
collect and spend annually ap- 
proximately seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars. This is more 
than four times the amount col- 
lected and spent by cities in the state thirty 
years ago. Naturally, this has increased the 
importance of city government during this pe- 
riod of development. 

Thirty years ago the government of cities, 
except in a few of the larger towns, was con- 
sidered a matter of minor importance. A city 
election provoked but little interest among the 
voters. Candidates for city office were almost 
completely forgotten in the heat of the elec- 
tion for county, state, and national offices. 
The reason, of course, was obvious. The city 
tax bill was negligible, and the functions per- 
formed by the city were but few and of minor 
importance. But all that has changed during 
the last thirty years. The city tax bill is no 
longer negligible. Indeed, the city tax bill in 
most cities is equal to all other taxes put to- 
gether, and in many instances, more. For in- 
stance, the cities in which the writer lives, the 
tax rate for city purposes including schools is 
$2.60. The county and state tax rate com- 
bined is $1. This is not quite typical. But as 
we look down over the tax rates for cities we 
find that their average tax rate is a little more 
than $2, while the county and state averages 
about $1. 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 
This increase in the number and size of 
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cities has brought not only redoubled interest 
on the part of citizens in their city government, 
but has likewise brought a host of new prob- 
lems to city officials. Thirty years ago only 
a few towns had water systems and sewer 
systems. Today there is hardly a town in the 
state of 2,000 population or 
more that does not have water 
and sewer systems, and many 
of the smaller towns with a pop- 
ulation of only 300 have in- 
stalled water and sewers. Thirty 
years ago only a few of the lar- 
ger cities had electric light sys- 
tems or attempted to maintain 
street lights of any kind. Today 
almost every town and village 
in the state is not only served 
by electricity for domestic use, 
but is maintaining a system of 
street lights. 

Within the last ten years 
many of the larger towns have begun to show 
a considerable interest in the matter of plan- 
ning and zoning. Not much has been done 
along this line, except in a very few cities, but 
the sentiment for planning and zoning is gain- 
ing momentum. 

The types of government to be found in 
Kentucky are the usual types found in other 
states, with the mayor-council type predomi- 
nant in smaller towns, and the commission 
plan in second and third class towns. Louis- 
ville, the only city of the first class in the state, 
still retains the old mayor-council type of gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it has the remnants of the 
two-house system, though the council and al- 
dermen no longer sit as separate bodies. Until 
1930 the council-manager plan of government 
had not been recognized by law, and properly 
speaking does not exist even today, though the 
towns of Lexington, Covington, and Newport 
have voted for the manager plan and expect 
to install the system in January, 1932. The 
act permitting the manager plan applies only 
to second class cities. 

The writer’s contacts with city government 
during the past few years have convinced him 
that there has risen a genuine interest in city 
government in Kentucky. Certain definite 
steps have been taken by the legislature to 
divorce city elections from national and state 
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politics. Elective city officials are compelled 
to run on a non-partisan ballot. A great many 
towns are now electing their leading business 
men for membership on town councils or com- 
missions. Many of these men have voluntarily 
denied themselves even the per diem which is 
allowed under the law, and are working for 
a dollar a year. In several instances these self- 
denying city councilmen have hired a city man- 
aging agent, who is in effect a city manager, 
though technically under the law he cannot 
bear that title. This type of set-up has not 
been contested in the courts. It may or may 
not be constitutional but the very fact that it 
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exists and has not been contested, and the fact 
that the council-manager plan has prevailed 
in those cities where it has been voted upon 
by the people seems conclusive evidence that 
the people are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in business-like management of their 
government. 

Two years ago a few cities of the state met 
and organized the Kentucky Municipal 
League. The League began its existence with 
nine bona fide members; the number has now 
been increased to seventy cities which consti- 
tute approximately ninety per cent of the total 
city population of the state. 


Welcoming the Council-Manager Plan 
to Kentucky 


By ROY H. OWSLEY 


Department of University Extension, University of Kentucky 


HE movement in Kentucky toward the 

adoption of council-manager government 

furnishes a delayed but interesting chap- 
ter in the story of the council-manager plan. 
Scarcely four years ago the campaign for man- 
ager government in the state was begun when 
the Lexington Board of Commerce led the 
fight to secure the passage of two bills, pro- 
viding for optional adoption of council-mana- 
ger government by second and third class 
cities, respectively, which were introduced in 
the general assembly of 1928. But the pas- 
sage of the two bills meant only the beginning 
of the campaign. 

THe Two CounciLt-MANAGER LAws. 

In the fall elections of 1928, under author- 
ity of this legislation, the question of the adop- 
tion of the council-manager form was pre- 
sented to the voters of Covington, Lexington, 
and Owensboro; and, whether due to system- 
atic campaigning, the successful experience 
of the neighboring city of Cincinnati with the 
plan,’ or general dissatisfaction of the voters 
with existing conditions of local government, 


1 See Owsley, Roy H., “The City Manager in Ken 
tucky,” National Municipal Review, XX, 133-36 
(March, 1931). 


the manager plan was endorsed by the citi- 
zens in each case. And had it not been for one 
unforeseen circumstance true council-manager 
government in Kentucky would have become 
a reality on January 1, 1931. ; 

Late in the year 1928, suit was filed in the 
Daviess circuit court to have the act provid- 
ing for optional council-manager government 
in cities of the third class declared invalid on 
the grounds that it violated four different sec- 
tions of the state constitution.* And on May 
31, 1929, the Kentucky Court of Appeals ren- 
dered a decision® upholding that of the Daviess 
circuit court which had held the act invalid. 
But a more liberal opinion with respect to the 
fundamental principles of the city manager 
plan hardly could have been expected; after 
committing itself to a favorable view on all 


2 ‘These sections are, m brie f, as follows 
Sec. 23—providing that no office shall be 
to which a person can be appointed for other than 
a definite term; Sec. 107—providing that terms 
of elected or appointed ministerial or executive 
offices shall not exceed four years; Sec. 160 
stating that the executive must be elected; and 
Sec. 51—providing that any law enacted by the 
general assembly shall be expressed in its tith 
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points relative to the council-manager plan it- 
self, the court voided the statute in question 
simply upon the technicality that it violated 
the constitutional provision that no law shall 
contain more than one subject which shall be 
expressed in the title.* 

So advocates of the council-manager plan, 
profiting from this first unhappy experience, 
easily persuaded the 1930 legislature to pass 
a new bill,° almost identical in substance with 
chapter 79, Acts of 1928, but apparently free 
of the technical weaknesses of the earlier act, 
which provides for optional council-manager 
government in cities of the second class. And 
on November 4, 1930, the three cities of Cov- 
ington,” Lexington’ and Newport,* acting un- 
der the authority provided by this second en- 
abling act, voted to adopt the plan. 

But any description of the movement to- 
ward council-manager government in Ken- 
tucky would be incomplete without reference 
to a kind of de facto manager plan which has 
been adopted in some few cities of the state 
during recent years. The term de facto is used 
advisedly, for while the plan which is now to 
be explained is, perhaps, not in defiance of the 
law, it hardly can be regarded as having been 
contemplated by the legislators who drafted 
the present law relative to the commission 
form, under which authority it has been es- 
tablished. Specifically, reference is made to 
the institution of the “city managing agent” 
as found in the three cities of Cynthiana, Har- 
redsburgh, and Paris, and to the so-called “city 


manager” in Covington. 
UNOFFICIAL MANAGER CITIES 

The plan of the “city managing agent” is 
perhaps best illustrated by the City of Paris, 
which instituted the system in January, 1930, 
The ordinance creating the “city managing 
agent, passed at the first meeting of the com- 
missioners of the City of Paris after the adop- 
tion of the commission plan in 1928, provides 


‘ Section 51, Kentucky Constitution of 1891. 
* Chapter 91, Acts of 1930. 


*9.192 votes in favor of the plan, with 5,951 opposed 


* Vote 5,184 to 2,496 in favor of adoption 

* The original count showed the vote to be 4.095 to 
4,093, but the election was contested and after 
being carried to the Court of Appeals; the final 
determination by that court (in Hehman vy. City 
of Newport, decided June 9, 1931; 39 S. W. (2d) 
978) indicates a vote of 4.093 to 4,089 for adoption 


that “by majority vote of all the city commis- 
sioners a city managing agent shall be ap- 
pointed, or employed, who will have general 
supervision and look after and attend to all 
matters which shall be assigned to him, for the 
best interest of the city, and said managing 
agent shall hold his office for and during good 
behavior, and the satisfactory performance of 
his duties.”” Among the duties and functions 
named for the city managing agent, or his 
appointees, in the ordinance are those of: (1) 
street commissioner; (2) city assessor; (3) 
health inspector; (4) city clerk and (5) keep- 
er of the public scales. 

Whatever authority there is for such an ar- 
rangement under the regular commission form 
must be found in the blanket grant contained 
in Section 3606b-19, Carroll’s Statutes (1930 
Edition) which gives the board of commis- 
sioners power to appoint all such employees 
(agents) as may be necessary for the proper 
conduct of the affairs of the city. Space does 
not permit a detailed discussion of the under- 
lying legal principles, but it is submitted that 
this blanket authority fully legalizes the form 
of government in Cynthiana, Harrodsburgh, 
and Paris, even though such liberal interpre- 
tation of the provision was not foreseen by its 
drafters. Furthermore, upon the technical 
distinction that the “city managing agent” is 
an agency, not an office, it would seem that 
the constitutional salary limitation of $5,000 
per annum may not be applicable. 

On January 1, 1930, a so-called “city man- 
ager” assumed the duties of office in Coving- 
ton, a city of the second class. In the commis- 
sioner’s election two years ago certain of the 
candidates had pledged themselves, in the 
event of their election, to establish this form 
® It is provided in Section 7, paragraph 3, that “said 

appointments are to be made by the managing 

agent upon the recommendation of the commis 
sioner of the department of safety subject to ap 
proval and confirmation by the board of commis- 
sioners, and shall hold their respective offices for 
and during good behavior, and the satisfactory 
performance of their duties.” And paragraph 4 
of the same section provides that “the city man- 
aging agent shall have authority to revoke, dis 
miss, and discharge any or all of the aforesaid 
appointees or employees, for any neglect, failure 
or refusal to attend to and perform the duties as- 
signed them, subject, however, to the ratification 


of the board of commissioners, after due notice 
and hearing.” 
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and to give as much as $3,000 each year from 
their salary, if necessary, in order to procure 
the services of a competent city manager. 
Under the administration of O. A. Kratz, who 
has served in that capacity since the spring 
of 1930, the city seems to have enjoyed a pe- 
riod of efficient government, but on June 9, 
1931, the Kentucky Court of Appeals handed 
down a decision (not yet reported) which may 
furnish a considerable shakeup in the system. 
Two of the commissioners who had made the 
above-mentioned pre-election promises were by 
this decision ejected from office on the grounds 
that in making such pledges they had violated 
the corrupt practices act. 
LooKING AHEAD 

The decision is regarded by some as a mate- 
rial hindrance to the establishment of council- 
manager government in the state, chiefly with 
respect to its mention of the salary limitation 
of the constitution, but this seems to be an er- 
roneous conclusion. The city manager ena- 
bling act does not specify the salary to be paid 
the city manager but leaves this matter to the 
decision of the board of commissioners, though, 
of course, the constitutional limitation will still 
apply if, under the act, the city manager is a 
“public officer.” The state law (Section 17, 
Chapter 91, Kentucky Acts of 1930) states, 
however, that the city manager “shall not be 
an officer or official of the city but the execu- 
tive agent of the mayor and board of com- 


missioners in the management of the city af- 
fairs.’ Under such classification of the city 
manager as an agent the limitation upon the 
salaries of “public officers” would seem wholly 
inapplicable. 

In any case, the movement to establish the 
legality of the manager form in Kentucky has 
been a success, at least in so far as cities of 
Future diffi- 
culties should prove to be administrative rather 
than legal. The main problem now remaining 
for the advocates of council-manager govern- 
ment in the state is to insure a wise choice of 
city managers in the three cities which will 
officially adopt the plan on January 1, 1932. 
If the early experience of these cities with the 
plan prove successful, it will be only a mat- 
until it will be legalized and 
adopted in many of the other important cities 
of the state. Kentucky cities are already dis- 
satisfied with the old mayor-council and com- 
mission types and are impatient for the change, 
as evidenced by the examples of Covington, 
Cynthiana, Harrodsburgh, and Paris, which 
have resorted to a makeshift arrangement to 


the second class are concerned. 


ter of time 


escape the limitations of the law as it now 
stands. Council-manager government in Ken- 
tucky has been accepted by the legislature; the 
supreme court of the state apparently favors 
the plan; the voters are impatient for its es- 
tablishment; its success therefore would seem 
assured. 


The City Manager in Covington 


By ADELE SLADE 
leature Writer, The Kentucky Post, Covington 


OVINGTON first adopted the council- 
® manager plan in the fall of 1928, but 

the state supreme court declared the 
state enabling act unconstitu- 
tional in 1929 before the new 
plan went into effect. The suc- 
cess of the manager plan in Cin- 
cinnati appedled to the Coving- 
ton citizens, and they were de- 
termined to have a city manager 
before the legislature could pass 
a new enabling act. The first 
step in this direction was taken 
at the election in November, 
1929, when four city commis- 
sioners were elected, each of 
whom pledged $3,000 of his sal- 
ary toward the employment of 
a city manager. On January 1, 
1930, Colonel J. Franklin Bell was employed 
as city manager, but he resigned after three 
months, and the commissioners appointed 
QO. A. Kratz to the managership. 

Mr. Kratz was at that time city manager 
of Dubuque, lowa, where he had served since 
March, 1928. He had previously served as 
city manager of La Grande, Oregon, and later 
of Astoria, Oregon. Early in 1930, the state 
legislature again passed a council-manager en- 
abling act, and in November of the same year 
Covington citizens adopted the manager plan, 
but it does not become effective until 1932. 
his, in brief, outlines the history of the strug- 
gle to secure the council-manager plan in Cov- 
ington. 

rhe present city manager has effected many 
economies in the operating expenses of all city 
departments. Useless positions were abolished 
and others were combined thus reducing the 
payroll $48,000 a year. Delinquent personal 
taxes totaling $8,000, due from 1925, were 
collected by police officers; expense allowances 
for city employees for residence telephones, 
cars, and so on, were greatly curtailed and in 
some instances done away with entirely; the 
merit system has been installed in the police 
department: a survey has been made of the 
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fire department; and upon the insistence of 
the city administration, the local power com- 
pany reduced electric rates. Several danger- 
ous grade crossings were elimi- 
nated after considerable diffi- 
culty with the railroad. The lax- 
ity of the latter in submitting 
plans for the proposed under- 
passes led City Manager Kratz 
to notify the company that un- 
less the plans were received 
within a given time the city 
would start construction and 
charge 60 per cent of the cost 
to the railroad as provided for 
by state law. 

Fire hazards have been elim- 
inated, and citizens have been 
required to provide metal con- 
tainers for refuse. The motorization of the 
garbage department has resulted in more fre- 
quent collections, and through the use of mod- 
ern sewer cleaning machinery the city has put 
back into use a number of sewers that had 
not been used for years. 

In regard to unemployment, the council at 
the suggestion of the city manager appropri- 
ated $10,000 to the citizens’ relief committee. 
The city manager urged local contractors to 
employ local men and he set prisoners to work 
cutting down dead trees and sawing wood for 
the poor. 

Perhaps some of the most outstanding ac- 
complishments were the retirement of $430,000 
of indebtedness; the installation of a complete 
budgetary and accounting system; and the es- 
tablishment of a centralized purchasing sys- 
tem. 

Although the maximum salary for a city 
manager in a second-class city is set by the 
new law at $5,000, Covington intends to keep 
at the head of its affairs a $12,000 a year man, 
the deficit to be made up from the commis- 
sioners’ salaries. The citizens of Covington 
are well pleased with the results that have 
been obtained in the one and one-half years 
that the city has had a city manager. 
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The Louisville Conference Program 


The central location of Louisville and the nature of the program assure a large 
attendance at the eighteenth conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association. Leading city managers and some of the country’s outstanding 
authorities on municipal government will be there. 


ROBLEMS of management technique, 
how to reduce expenditures to meet 
diminishing income, unemployment and 

the city’s effort to help, city manager policies, 
and training for city managership are some of 
the topics which will occupy the attention of 
over 200 city managers, mayors, department 
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City Haut 


heads, and other persons interested in the im 
provement of municipal administration when 
they convene in Louisville, Kentucky, on Oc- 
tober 7, for the eighteenth annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Advance estimates indicate that the con- 
ference will attract a record-breaking attend- 
ance as a result of the interesting character of 
the program and because of the central loca- 
tion of Louisville. 


OUTLINE OF TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


First Day, October 7 
The morning session of the first day will 
be confined to the annual reports of the presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the Associa- 


tion, and to committee reports. O. A. Kratz, 
city manager of Covington, Kentucky, will 
preside at the “get-acquainted” luncheon at 
which Mayor Witiiam B. Harrison of 
Louisville and Proressor J. CATRON JONEs of 
the University of Kentucky will be the speak- 
ers. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to the 
subject of Management Technique and in- 
cludes: 

1. “Organization Management in City Ad- 
ministration,’ by JoHN B. BLANDFoRD, JR., 
director of public safety, Cincinnati. 

2. “The Management of Public Works 
Activities with the Aid of Records and Stand- 
ards,” by DonALp C. STONE, research director, 
The International City Managers’ Association. 

3. “How Public Works Records Aid in 
Budgetary Control,” by WiLLiaM E. O'Brien, 
city manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

City managers who will discuss these papers 
are: H. L. Woorntser, E. C. Garvin, and 
C. C. Lupwic. 


Second Day, October 8 


The subject for discussion at the morning 
session on the Economic Depression will in- 
clude the following papers: 

1. “Reducing Expenditures to Meet Dim- 
inishing Income,” by I. C. Brower, city man- 
ager, Greensboro, North Carolina, and C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

2. “Unemployment and the City’s Effort to 
Help,” by Grorce W. WELSH, city manager, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and PauLt Morton, 
city manager, Petersburg, Virginia. 

3. “Trends in Relief and Public Welfare,” 
by Louis BrowNLow, director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago. 

These papers will be discussed by: RocErR 
M. Evans, Georce R. Dempster, and Fritz 
M. Marx. 

The speaker at the luncheon will be Lent 
D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of 
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Governmental Research. The afternoon will 
be given over to a tour of Louisville. In the 
evening there will be a banquet session called, 
“Past President’s Night,” at which the follow- 
ing past presidents will speak: C. E. Asn- 
BURNER, O. E. Carr, C. A. BiIncHaAmM, HARRY 
H. Freeman, C. M. Ossporn, Louts Brown- 
tow, H. G. Oris, JoHN N. Epy, R. W. Rics- 
py, and Ciirrorp W. Ham. 


Third Day, October 9 


The morning session will be devoted to City 
Manager Policies and will include the follow- 
ing papers: 

1. “Conditions Under Which a Manager 
Should Resign,” by Joun N. Epy, city man- 
ager, Dallas, Texas. 

2. “The Manager’s Attitude Toward Law 
Enforcement,” by Witt1amM P. Hunter, city 
manager, Roanoke, Virginia. 

3. “Should City Managers Defend Them- 
selves Against Attacks in Political Cam- 
paigns?’’ by O. E. Carr, city manager, Oak- 
land, California. 

4. “What Matters Should be Definitely 
Agrced Upon Between Manager and Council 
Before Appointment?” by Grorce D. Farr- 
TRACE, city manager, Fort Worth, Texas. 

5. “Is an Indefinite Term Preferable to a 
Contract Appointment?” by I. R. Extison, 
city manager, Muskegon, Michigan. 


The discussion on these papers will be led 
by: R. W. Frackx, Horus R. THompson, 
W. E. Baumcarpner, P. P. PrvcHer and 
W. F. Day. 

The luncheon speaker will be CHaRLEs E. 
MerRrRIAM, chairman of the department of 
political science, The University of Chicago. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to three- 
minute talks by fifty city managers on “My 
Most Important Problem and How I am Solv- 
ing It.” The annual banquet in the evening 
will be addressed by: C. A. Dykstra, city 
manager, Cincinnati, Ohio; CHARLEs E. Asu- 
BURNER, first president of the International 
City Managers’ Association (1914); and A. R. 
Hatton, professor of political science, North- 
western University. 

Fourth Day, October 10 

The morning session will be devoted to 
‘Training for City Managership,” by THomMas 
H. Reep, director of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan, and the discus- 
sion will be led by Bert C. We tts. The 
speaker for the closing luncheon will be Lu- 
THER GULICK, director, National Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City, whose 
subject will be “The World Looks at Man- 
agement.” In the afternoon an automobile 
trip to “My Old Kentucky Home” and St. 
Joseph’s Church at Bardstown will conclude 
the conference. 
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The Special Problem for this Issue— 


Unemployment Plans 


All of the cities reporting on this problem have established special committees 
or bureaus to study the unemployment situation, to collect statistics, and to 


co-ordinate the administration of relief. 


Public works has not adequately 


taken its place in relieving the situation except in two cities; the activity of 
local industries in staggering labor and reducing the number of hours has 
dwindled with the prolonged period of depression. The best results have been 
obtained through the creation of public works projects on which men are em- 
ployed several days a week and paid from a central fund contributed to by 
both public and private agencies and administered by a central bureau or com- 


mittee. 
siderable attention in several cities. 


City and County Maintains Job Bureau 
By I. C 


Manager, Greensboro, 


BROWER 
City North Carolina 

An employment bureau maintained jointly by 
the city and county placed more than three-fourths 
of those registered for employment between De- 
cember 1, 1930, and May 1, 1931. During the 
coming fall and winter contacts with odd jobs 
made the previous year will be utilized to place 
some men, while truck gardening and work on 
the city wood yard will occupy others. Further 
attempts to stabilize industries are being 
made by a committee of nineteen persons re- 
presenting manufacturers, retailers, farmers, and 
traders 


local 


City Employment Agency Handles 
Situation 
By O. E. Carr! 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 

The city in co-operation with the federal govern- 
ment operates an employment agency which main- 
tains up to date estimates of the amount of unem- 
ployment. The work of this bureau is supple- 
mented by that of the city welfare department. 
Local industries are left to stabilize their work 
as well as they can and under present conditions 
where competition is keen it is very largely a 
matter of the survival of the fittest. It is fortu- 
nate that bond issues had been provided betore 
the depression for carrying on a great deal of 
public improvement work. Three large grade 
crossing eliminations are now in progress at a 
total cost of one million dollars each. The city 
also is building an addition to its water filtra- 





1 Since this was written Mr. Carr has become city 
nianager of Oakland. 
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Vocational guidance and re-education of workers are receiving con- 


tion plant at an expense of one-half million dol- 
lars, and in addition to this, the Tarrant water 
improvement district is in the midst of the con- 
struction of dams above the city at a cost of 
$4,500,000, The Masons are building a $1,000,000 
temple, and the federal government is about to be- 
gin the construction of a post-office building here 
At the same time the Texas and Pacific rail- 
road is carrying on improvements consisting of 
freight terminals and passenger station and track 
changes which will aggregate $4,000,000. These 
programs of significant 
in lessening the amount of unemployment 


construction have been 


Vocational Guidance Program Helpful 


By CHaries A. CarRrRaAn 


Citv Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio 


The welfare department of the city maintains 
an employment bureau which has been moderately 
effective in securing work for the unemployed 
Property owners are urged through the newspapers 
and the city publication to direct their requests 
investigates the 
After 


investigation applications are filed for reference 


for labor to this bureau which 
need and qualifications of each applicant 


and whenever possible applicants are put on the 
city payroll as day laborers usually for periods 
of one week at a time. The stagger system of 
employing men during the past two winters pro 
vided a little work for a large number of able 
bodied men but did not furnish a steady income 
The loss of efficiency caused by the stagger system 
is compensated for by lower rates of pay 

Not much relief can be expected from public 
works programs since a court decision affecting 
the validity of improvement bonds rendered last 
spring suspended work on a number of projects 
Then, too, as this city has kept improvements up 
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to date in the past no material acceleration is 
possible. However, some aid may be looked for 
in the future from another direction. The schools 
and several private agencies are giving attention 
to programs of vocational guidance. Through 
the Y. M. C. A. one of the high schools in the 
city conducted a series of vocational guidance 
lectures given by several citizens who were asked 
to present a true picture of their own fields of 
work 

Since a large majority of the men applying for 
aid during the spring and early summer of this 
year may be termed as drifters it appears that the 
more desirable persons who were applying for 
work during the winter have secured employment. 





Seeks to Co-ordinate Public and Private 
Relief 
By Joun F. Donovan 
City Manager, Auburn, New York 


The city attempted to fuse many existing re- 
lief agencies with a view toward co-ordinating 
their efforts but this plan failed largely because 
of the unwillingness of the agencies to lose their 
identity. The writer is now recommending that 
these agencies establish a clearing house to pre- 
vent duplication of effort, but is not optimistic 
about the success of this plan. Last year the most 
effective relief work was done by the mayor's un- 
employment and relief committee organized with 
the assistance of the chamber of commerce to col- 
lect statistics on the economic situation in the 
city. This committee also was able to raise a 
considerable amount of money and carried on a 
small-job campaign which was very effective in 
producing work. During the past summer this 
committee has been making plans for the worst 
months of the coming fall and winter, while fur- 
ther relief should be afforded by the erection in 
1931 of a new police and fire station at a cost of 


about $300,000 


Large Construction Program Under 


Way 
By J. W. CHARLEVILLI 
City Manager, Glendale, California 


Statistics on the number unemployed, finan 
cial conditions, sources of income, property hold 
ings. size of families, family obligations, health 
and the like. are being collected by the state 
ounty, and city, with an exchange of information 
between county and city 

The city has sped up its construction program 

Since this was written Mr. Charleville has be 

come t\ nager of Pasadena 


in every way possible. During the last twelve 
months it has completed a new water works sub- 
station at a cost of approximately $200,000; a 
reservoir at a cost of $110,000; enlarged the water 
main service $80,000, and made improvements, 
extensions, and betterments in our electrical de- 
partment costing approximately $400,000; and 
now have under construction a new reservoir 
which will exceed $500,000. These improvements 
have all been made without a bond issue or with- 
out increasing the taxes of the City of Glendale; 
they were made possible by earnings from the 
water and light department, after having reduced 
light and water rates four times in the past five 
years. 

The employment situation also has been reme- 
died to some extent by the street improvement 
program carried on with the assistance of the 
county. Two hundred men, working on two and 
three day shifts, earn a week's pay at the rate of 
$4 per day every other week. 


All Able-Bodied Men Required to Work 
By Georce R. Dempster 
City Manager, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Estimates of the number of unemployed in 
the city run from 2,500 to 5,000, according to 
data collected by the city employment agency, 
the advisory committee on employment, and the 
United States Employment Bureau. Through 
these agencies and the associated charities a great 
many men have been placed at work during the 
last year and this service is still being given with 
fairly good results. In addition an agent was 
stationed here by the federal government to locate 
jobs for the unemployed. During the winter of 
1930-31, the city council appropriated $150,000 
for general street maintenance, drainage, and other 
municipal work, which was used exclusively for 
creating work for the unemployed, and in Sep- 
tember, 1930, work was begun on a $1,000,000 
bridge over the Tennessee River. However, the 
estimated expenditures for general street main- 
tenance and sewer work in 1931 is less than half 
the actual expenditures for such work in 1929. 
Special assessment paving dropped from $500,000 
in 1929 to $50,000 in 1930 

The policy has been followed of not giving 
food to able-bodied men unless they work at 
maintaining the streets, cleaning the waterways, 
parks, highways, or some other specified work. 
It is estimated that about 80 per cent efficiency is 
obtained from men employed in this manner. No 
bread lines have been started in Knoxville; out- 
side parties who are familiar with the situation 
in the country at large say that Knoxville has 
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handled the relief situation in a manner much 
above the average. 

Relief Inadequate Due to Reduced 

Income 
By Grorce DD. FairiRace! 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 

A better business committee appointed last Oc- 
tober through the chamber of commerce regis- 
tered the unemployed and classified them as to 
training and occupation. This committee inter- 
viewed business houses in the city urging them to 
keep as many as possible on their payrolls and 
as a result many employers put their men on a 
half-time basis giving each man four days work 
every other week. In addition, the city employed 
300 men and the county 200 men, each working 
half of them one week and half the next week. 
This employment service was supplemented last 
May by the establishment of a federal employ- 
ment bureau for farm labor. 

The city failed to meet the situation adequately 
for the sole reason that sufficient funds were lack- 
ing. 

However, in spite of a 20 per cent decrease in 
revenues in this city during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1931, the administration managed to 
keep city expenditures within the income. During 
this summer the amount of unemployment was re- 
duced by a demand for farm labor and the migra- 
tion of many workers to the recently developed 
East Texas oil fields. 





House-to-House Canvass Reveals 
Many Jobs 
By Frep K. 


Commissioner of Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HorHLER 


The third annual unemployment census taken 
in Cincinnati in May, 1931 by the department of 
public welfare and the board of education showed 
that there were more than three times as many 
unemployed this year as there were two years 
ago, and nearly four times as many working on a 
part-time basis. The figures thus obtained, to- 
gether with information secured from 121 repre- 
sentative firms in the city through the Ohio bu- 
reau of business research, the chamber of com- 
merce, labor organizations, department of indus- 
trial relations of the State of Ohio, employment 
agencies, and so on, form the basis for current 
monthly estimates of the number of employed and 
unemployed made by the fact-finding committee 
of the permanent committee for stabilizing em- 
ployment. 


1 Since this item was written Mr. Fairtrace has 
become city manager of Fort Worth 
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A special committee working in conjunction 
with the city-state employment bureau and the 
stabilization committee made a house-to-house 
canvass and discovered 6,000 jobs, chiefly on day 
work, in homes in the community during the first 
four months of 1931. The city-state bureau made 
placements on these jobs giving preference to the 
heads of families. The city has created work in 
private and public institutions and parks at a cost 
of nearly $40,000 per month, supplying work for 
heads of families who for the first time have made 
application for relief due to unemployment. The 
men thus employed received forty cents an hour, 
transportation, and a meal on the job. 

Homeless men have been assisted through a 
wood yard where for three hours’ work they were 
able to secure five meals, for one hour’s work, a 
night's lodging, and for three hours’ work, various 
articles of clothing. No money was given for this 
work, return being only in food, lodging, and 
clothing. 

The sub-committee on continuous employment 
of the permanent committee for stabilizing em- 
ployment has contacted local firms, made a study 
of those where stabilization methods are in effect 
and will continue its efforts indefinitely for cre- 
ating interest and actual practice in stabilization 

The city, through its highway maintenance divi- 
sion, expended $150,000 in 1930 and 1931 for 
special highway maintenance on which unem- 
ployed men were put to work, and although bond 
issues for public works amounted to more than 
$8,000,000 in 1930 and will amount to around 
$7,000,000 in 1931, public works has not ade- 
quately taken its place in relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Sufficient bonds have been authorized but proj- 
ects are slow to mature and difficulties in legis- 
lation have impeded work. The employers in in- 
dustry made remarkable endeavor during the first 
few months of the depression to employ more 
men by staggering labor, reducing hours, and so 
on, but this activity has dwindled with the pro- 
longed period of the depression 

The department of public welfare conducts a 
junior placement bureau with two employees in 
which vocational guidance principles are followed 
Conferences are held evenings supplemented by 
an examination of the young person’s accumulated 
record from the board of education. The board of 
education conducts vocational guidance in schools 
and has the co-operation of the Y. M. C. A. and 
other organizations 

However, there has been very little effort to 
re-educate men thrown out of work by change in 
technological processes. Of course, adult educa- 
tion classes are conducted, and the board of edu- 
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cation is making studies to determine what courses 
should be offered to adults. The department of 
public welfare is conducting a study of vocational 
opportunities for the negro, and private welfare 
organizations with the co-operation of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A. assist with special training 
courses. 

The city budget for the next fiscal year includes 
an item of $509,000 for unemployment relief. This 
proposal will be placed before the people at the 
fall election as an informatory referendum. If it 
is rejected the city will be forced to issue bonds 
for relief work 

Charity Shows Provide Relief Funds 
By L. L. Lee 
Assistant City Manager, Miami, Florida 

The mayor's citizen committee has been or- 
ganized to raise and administer a fund to relieve 
unemployment. About $50,000 was raised from 
contributions and from numerous charity shows 
given by performers who usually donated their 
services. All applicants for work are listed, those 
with the largest number of dependents being 
given first consideration, and given two weeks 
work at $2 per day. After all on the entire regis- 
tration list have been given work the list is gone 
through again, each person being given two weeks 
additional work. Men usually are assigned to 
jobs cleaning up parkways, vacant lots, and other 
unsightly spots. Some women are employed in 
municipal offices on stenographic work, while 
others are furnished with sewing machines and 
materials to make children’s garments which are 
given away 


Local Industries Register the 
Unemployed 
By E. M. Knox 
City Manager, High Point, North Carolina 


The employment bureau maintained at the city 
hall has kept in constant communication with 
industries and has recently been very successful 
in the placing of men for miscellaneous work 
around residences. Under this plan five or six 
families agreed to give one man three or four full 
days work out of each week at miscellaneous 
labor while a city-wide clean-up program fur- 
nished employment to a great many last spring 

After considerable effort the complete co- 
operation of local industries was secured in ob- 
taining case histories of all applicants for posi- 
tions and in employing only local men. The 
non-employment of transient laborers by local 
industries has done much to remedy the unem- 
ployment situation. Many unemployed persons 


are sent back to the farms from which they came. 
The unemployment situation has been aided fur- 
ther by a public works program and other mu- 
nicipal work, although municipal construction 
has not been accelerated to any appreciable 
extent. 

Several water and sewer projects have been 
constructed by the city rather than by letting 
of contracts. In the maintenance of dirt streets, 
a force of 200 men has been employed for re- 
surfacing work, such employees being approved 
by the board of welfare and public charities prior 
to their employment. The city has expended ap- 
proximately $60,000 in addition to the street 
maintenance appropriations on this work. 

Though employment by the city has been the 
most effective remedy for unemployment this 
cure is just about at an end since there is very 
little more work available. 


Honor Roll For Those Who Provide 
Work 
By Paut Morton 
City Manager, Petersburg, Virginia 

Last year the unemployment situation in the 
city led to the development of an industrial honor 
roll of those who pledged aid. The essentials of 
this plan included an analysis of unemployment 
conditions, a campaign to secure jobs, and the 
establishment of a central labor exchange. With 
the figures obtained in the survey of unemploy- 
ment conditions as a basis it was computed that 
from 35,000 to 50,000 work days would be neces- 
sary to give each needy man three or four days 
work a week during the five months of cold 
weather. Thus the committee set up a definite 
goal to reach in its relief program. 

Pledges were secured from a number of citizens 
either to contribute a definite amount of cash 
to pay for public or semi-public work done by 
unemployed men or to agree to employ a man for 
a certain number of days, and pay him at a 
rate to be agreed upon at the time of engaging 
the laborer. The employer, listed on the industrial 
honor roll by virtue of this action in aiding an 
unemployed man, is requested to inform the em- 
ployment office the total number of days he em- 
ployed a man and the wages paid so that proper 
credit might be made toward his pledge. Mem- 
bers of the honor roll were given credit for only 
exceptional or additional work, for the usual work 
available would not materially broaden the em- 
ployment opportunities in the city. 

Those who could not employ persons on extra 
work were permitted to make cash contributions. 
The money so received was placed in a special 
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fund to be used to pay for work on certain 
public or semi-public projects. For example, the 
fund has provided for repair and extension work 
on the Petersburg hospital, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the negro cemetery. It has provided a payroll 
for a sewing room established by the committee 
in which a number of women responsible for the 
care of dependents are put to work sewing gar- 
ments for needy school children. 


Re-Educational Opportunities Are 
Provided 


By Dante. E. Morcan 


City Manager, Cleveland, Ohio 

Last January a very comprehensive house-to- 
house canvass of unemployment was made under 
the direction of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. In order to handle the work an employ- 
ment commission was organized under the direc- 
tion of the city primarily for the purpose of 
attempting to provide immediate relief rather 
than for the promotion of long-time planning 
which is involved in any stabilization program. 

The efforts of the various committees operat- 
ing under the employment commission to provide 
employment and secure jobs have been central- 
ized and cleared through our city-state employ- 
ment office which has been in operation for many 
years. Through this service it has been possible 
to give assurance that only competent and quali- 
fied persons would be given jobs. The employ- 
ment office was able to handle this work without 
additional help or assistance other than an ex- 
pansion of office quarters. 

The adult education facilities in Cleveland 
which have been in existence for several years 
have extended their opportunities for re-educa- 
tion along technological lines. Special courses 
and opportunities have been provided through the 
Cleveland College, Fenn College, Y. W. C. A 
special courses and classes, and the Y. M. C. A 
School of Technology. 


Employees Contribute to Made Work 
Fund 
NoRTHWAY, JR 


By J. WK 


Hanmulton, Ohio 


The chamber of commerce has organized a 
citizens’ unemployment committee which called a 
meeting of the employers of the city to secure the 
adoption of the first step of a relief program. It 
was agreed to give preference to local labor and 
those with dependents, to employ no married 
women except those with no other means of sup- 
port, to stagger work, to secure labor through the 
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clearing house of the public employment agencies 
after re-employing regular employees who have 
been laid off, and to co-operate with the city 
bureau of social work and other agencies in the 
maintenance of a clearing house. 

The next step was provided for those who 
would not be re-employed by the factories for 
some time. City Manager R. P. Price announced 
at this time that city employees from himself 
down to the lowest-salaried employee had agreed 
to contribute to an employment fund 2'% per cent 
of their wages each month as long as the crisis 
continued. This voluntary action of city em- 
ployees started an avalanche of similar contribu- 
tions from employees in industries; the commit- 
tee received about $10,000 a month, the goal set 
for the time being. The money thus received was 
not used to establish breadlines but to provide 
wages for men doing useful work 

The applicant for aid goes to the free state-city 
employment agency, registers his name, fills out 
a blank, and is investigated by the bureau of 
social work. This bureau certifies to the city office 
the number of days work he should have during 
the week and gives him a slip which tells him 
when and where to report for work. At the end 
of each day’s work he is given another slip show- 
ing the number of hours he has worked and the 
amount of wages due him, and twice a week is 
paid upon the presentation of these slips. The 
wage set by the unemployment committee is 
thirty-seven and a half cents an hour, or $3 per 
working day, so that the $10,000 monthly pro 
vides for about 27,000 working hours. All this 
money has been spent for useful labor. An old 
abandoned canal which was an eyesore has been 
filled in; parks, alleys, and streets cleaned and 
repaired; new street lights installed out of the 
profits of the city electric light plant; and trees 
cleared away for the bed of a new boulevard 
Men not thus employed were placed with regular 
city street repair and maintenance gangs 

The administration of this employment service 
has been carried on by the city, chamber of com- 
merce, and citizens who have volunteered their 
services. The chamber of commerce paid for 
printing, postage, and other incidental expenses 
and furnished a director to co-ordinate the whole 
relief program 

Another phase of relief work was taken care of 
by boy scouts and a number of interested women 
Clothes were collected repaired and distributed 
to needy persons at an old fire house furnished 


by the city. Some needy persons exchanged 


clothing which their families had outgrown for 
garments they could use 
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City Welfare Department Locates Jobs 
By James R. Poiiock 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 

The employment division of the city welfare 
department keeps statistics showing the employ- 
ment trends in the city’s five principal industries 
and the amount and cost of unemployment relief. 
In order to relieve the situation a public employ- 
ment bureau is maintained to create jobs and 
place applicants. The local automobile industries 
are attempting to speed economic recovery by 
restricting advance orders from dealers in order 
to prevent overloading at the factories and to 
spread the demands more evenly over a longer 
period. However, the city has been unable to 
remedy the unemployment situation through pub- 
lic improvement programs since improvement 
construction fell from $2,250,000 in 1929 to about 
$300,000 in 1930 and will probably be even lower 
in 1931. 


City Adopts Emergency Work Relief 
Program 
By STEPHEN B. Story 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 

Early in the fall of 1930 a careful analysis of 
the relief expenditures of public and private 
agencies, and the reports of the probable increas- 
ing demands which would be made for the care 
of those who were unable to maintain themselves, 
revealed the necessity of mobilizing all of the 
resources of the community to meet the situation. 
In line with discussions in meetings of the Civic 
Committee on Unemployment, the city manager 
recommended to the council the adoption of a 
work relief program to the end that relief ex- 
penditures might be reduced; that those who had 
never received financial assistance might be able 
to go through the winter without receiving home 
relief, and at the same time that the municipality 
might receive return from the 
relief expenditures 


some increased 

By the adoption of this recommendation by the 
city council, there was created 
committee composed of 


a co-ordinating 
members of the city 
council and other responsible citizens who were 
charged with the responsibility for the conduct 
of this enterprise. The ordinance carried with 
it an appropriation of $250,000 which was sub- 
sequently supplemented by further appropria- 
tions, the total amounting to $800,000 

An administrating bureau of departmental 
heads was charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping and supervising the work projects as 
well as the selection and placement of unem- 
ployed men on these projects. Of the 12,000 ap- 
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plicants, 7,917 different men were given work in 
varying amounts on the seventy-seven work 
projects undertaken up to June 1. The city man- 
ager and department heads had outlined a list 
of projects adequate to meet the situation. 

At the outset the policy was established of 
giving approximately two-thirds of the jobs to 
men who were not at the time of application 
receiving relief from any family caring agency. 
About one-third of the jobs were allotted to the 
public and private family caring agencies to be 
assigned by them either as a part of case work 
treatment or, in some instances, as a work test. 
Wages were established at 45 cents an hour for 
labor work, and for the trades in accordance 
with the union rate. In the beginning the un- 
skilled worker was given four days on and four 
days off, averaging over a four weeks period, 
three days each week at eight hours a day. The 
skilled worker averaged one day in eight, making 
his income approximately the same as that of the 
unskilled laborer. 

There was a recognition at the beginning that 
there would be a loss in efficiency caused by: lack 
of detailed advanced planning of each project; 
lack of selection of the most effective projects: 
lack of mass purchasing; lack of centralized and 
coordinated control; the unseasonality of the 
work (grading and construction in winter); 
changing shifts; and lack of fitness of the men 
for the particular type of work which they were 
doing. (If men were selected for their fitness 
alone the very purpose of this undertaking would 
be defeated. ) 

The greatest loss in efficiency, from a commer- 
cial standpoint, was in the heavy grading done 
entirely by hand labor. In light of the experiences 
of 1930-31, it is estimated by close observers that 
any city may reasonably expect a 70 to 75 per 
cent return for money expended on work relief. 
On the other hand, it has been estimated by 
social work executives that had work relief not 
been undertaken, home relief expenditures would 
have been considerably in excess of this amount 


Created Public Work Most Successful 
By Hoitits R 


City Manager, Berkeley, California 


THOMPSON 


The city committee on employment, an agency 
of the city council, in co-operation with the de- 
partment of economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has started a monthly index of employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile firms in the city. This year, a graduate 
student of the university made a study of data 
indicative of employment in the city from 1925 
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to 1931. These data include factory employment, 
building permits, bank debits, postal receipts, 
public employment office statistics, family wel- 
fare cases, relief expenditures, and power con- 
sumption. A study was made by the committee 
last fall to ascertain what plans for stabilization 
were in effect and what industries believed stabil- 
ization was possible. However, efforts put forth 
to interest industries in studying stabilization 
were productive of only negligible results. Some 
relief was afforded by the completion of public 
works already planned, but no special bonds were 
issued to create work for the unemployed. 

During the past winter the committee on em- 
ployment provided work for the unemployed 
heads of families, under the supervision of the 
city department of public works. The public 
works department divided these men into groups 
with trained leaders and put them to work cut- 
ting fire trails in the hills back of the city; in the 
clearing up of vacant property; and on other 
constructive work. More than five hundred heads 
of families participated in the work. This com- 
mittee is financed by funds secured from the city 
government, the community chest, private funds 
subscribed by individuals, and by the employees 
of one large industry 

Plans have been prepared to care for the un- 
employment situation during the coming fall and 
winter with money to be taken from current 
revenue to the extent of approximately $100,009 
In addition the city government will carry on a 
definite piece of work for the unemployed to be 
financed by a special campaign similar to that of 
the community chest 

In addition to the city committee on unemploy- 
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ment, an employment office financed jointly by 
the state, city, and chamber of commerce was 
opened in February, 1930. Vocational guidance 
work under the direction of the public school 
system has been carried on with a high degree of 
efficiency. There is a bureau in the part-time high 
school charged with the responsibility of keeping 
in contact with business houses and placing prop- 
erly trained young people in the fields best suited 
for them 

Nothing is being done at the present time in 
this city to re-educate workers to offset techno- 
logical unemployment, but the Berkeley commit- 
tee on employment which is aiding the city in the 
unemployment problem is studying this field and 
will experiment with it in the future. Night 
school and vocational training courses are offered 
by the public school system 


Manager Co-ordinates Relief Activities 
WELLS 
Wichita, 


By Bert C 


City Manager, Kansas 


A chamber of commerce committee, of which 
the city manager is chairman, maintains a free 
This and several other pri- 
vate organizations keep figures from which the 
amount of unemployment can be estimated. The 
addition to with these 
agencies, has urged industries to reduce the num- 
ber of hours rather than the number of workmen, 
and is now stressing the importance of buying 


employment agency 


city, mn co-operating 


locally made goods. The city is planning to con- 
struct a new water supply system at a cost of 
about $1,000,000 which should give work to many 
men. 


The Problem for a Future Issue 


ECONOMIES IN ADMINISTRATION 


(1) What budget items for general operation and maintenance of city services will be less the coming 


year than the previous year? 


Give reductions either in amounts or percentages. 


2) What economies were effected making these reductions possible? 


(3) Have these economies meant a lowering of either the standard of service, or a reduction in the amount 


of service or work done? 


— 


What further economies do you contemplate ? 


Readers are 


30. The special problem for the October issue is 


invited to send in their contributions ce 


What activities, if any, have heen discontinued 


lealing with this problem before September 


Control Over Municipal Purchasing 
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Planning For Winter Relief Work 


In an effort to organize to meet as effectively 
as possible the unemployment relief demands this 
coming fall and winter, the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment has enlisted the co- 
operation of five national welfare organizations, 
four of which have already begun certain phases 
of their work 

These welfare organizations are the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, the American 
Association of Public Welfare Officials, the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and the National Association ol 
Travelers Aid Societies. These groups will assist 
in determining what demands for relief must be 
met during the next fall and winter and they will 
work with the President’s Committee in assisting 
communities to organize their own resources to 
meet local needs. 

The Association of Community Chests and 
Councils is obtaining information as to the present 
status of relief needs and funds required to meet 
the situation in cities of approximately 25,000 
and over; the Association of Public Welfare Off- 
cials will undertake the promotion of organization 
of resources and of reasonable standards of ad- 
ministration of public relief, particularly in the 
less populous communities 

The Family Welfare Association, with contacts 
in about 400 cities, is working on guidance reports 
of methods to be used in caring for the individual 
homeless unemployed, and other related prob- 
lems, and will promote the maintenance of rea- 
sonable relief administration standards. This asso 
ciation also will furnish information concerning 
changing relief conditions 

The research department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation is preparing an analysis of successful 
methods of carrying out “made work” programs 
in connection with relief. The National Associa- 
tion of Travelers Aid Societies is preparing a 
guidance report on methods designed to discour- 
age aimless migration of families of unemploved 
and will make suggestions based on thorough 
study for caring for this problem of relief 

The various guidance reports are scheduled for 
publication early this fall and will be p'aced in the 
hands of local agencies throughout the countr 
dealing with unemployment problems 

The President’s Committee is convinced that 
the most effective relief of unemployment distress 
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can be accomplished through locally provided 
funds locally administered, and this is the policy 
on which the committee will continue its work 
through the coming fall and whiter. In addition 
to the program of co-operation with the national 
welfare organizations, the committee will continue 
to work through state and local emergency em- 
ployment committees and state departments of 
welfare. 

If it develops that with local resources organ- 
ized, there are less-favored localities which will 
require outside aid, a way must be found to re- 
lieve human distress in such communities, and 
this will no doubt require assistance from more 
fortunate localities. The extent of these areas and 
the size of the problem can be more accurately 
determined if organization of local resources goes 
forward rapidly. 

In 1930, according to reports furnished the 
President's Committee by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Russell Sage Foundation, 
sixty-eight cities with a population of 50,000 or 
more expended $22,645,481 for family relief 
activities, exclusive of mothers’ pensions, 72 per 
cent coming from local taxes. In 1929 the pro- 
portion of relief paid by local tax funds in these 
cities was approximately 69 per cent. During the 
first four months of this year, these same cities 
spent $17,085,572 for family reliefi—Frep C. 
CROXTON, chairman, the  President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


acting 


Toledo to Vote on Manager Plan, 
Detroit Shows Interest 


\t the meeting of the Toledo, Ohio, council on 
\ugust 19, it was voted 18 to 1 to submit to the 
voters on November 3 two separate charter 
amendments, both providing for the council-man- 
ager plan. Both proposals had been submitted to 
the council on August 10 by two councilmen 
One plan provides for a council of twenty-one to 
be elected from wards and the other provides for 
nine councilmen, five to be elected from districts 
and four at large 

The Michigan Educational League. a group of 
Detroit students and school teachers, is circulat- 
ing a petition requiring about 30,000 signatures 
asking that the question of general charter re- 
vision for Detroit be submitted to the electorate 
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at the primary on October 6, with the further 
question of an advisory vote on the adoption of 
the council-manager plan. If the question is 
placed on the primary ballot and a favorable vote 
obtained, it is expected that the various civic and 
business organizations will unite in an effort to 
secure the adoption of the manager plan. 

In Cleveland, petitions have been filed with the 
city council asking for a vote on the abandonment 
of the council-manager plan and the adoption of 
a mayor-council charter providing for a council 
of thirty-one elected from wards with a mayor 
elected at large. The Citizens’ Charter Revision 
Committee, an independent group of citizens ap- 
pointed by the executive board of the Citizens’ 
League, has prepared a charter which would retain 
the- manager plan but would correct some of its 
defects. It is reported that these proposals prob- 
ably will not be put to a vote until next winter 
or early spring. 

Bangor, Maine, will vote early in September on 
the adoption of a council-manager charter, and 
committees are at work on the preparation of 
manager charters in Santa Monica and Torrance, 
California; Sedalia, Missouri; and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


Report Forms For Exercising Control 
Over Police Forces 


Administrative report forms patterned after 
the best daily and monthly police forms in ex- 
istence have been designed recently by the re- 
search staff of the International City Managers’ 
Association and sample copies sent to city man- 
agers of cities of over 10,000 population and to 
police chiefs in cities of over 25,000. These forms 
will provide the chief of police and the city man- 
ager or mayor with a concise statement of the 
major operations of the police department. 
Berkeley and Pasadena already have installed 


these new forms which incorporate the best fea- - 


tures of the report forms used in Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Flint, Los Angeles, and other cities 

The first form is the consolidated daily report 
which provides information concerning crime and 
arrests, together with certain facts about the 
effective strength of the force and its distribu- 
tion, thus materially aiding the chief in the day- 
to-day task of detailing or distributing the force 
to cope with current crime demands. The second 
form, a consolidated monthly report, is the most 
important police record from the standpoint of 
police administration. It shows more fully than 
the daily report the crime trends and conditions, 
and the effectiveness of the police department 
in coping with them. It furnishes an up-to-the- 
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minute appraisal of police work and problems, 
including personnel, crime, arrests, investigations, 
property recovery, accidents, and miscellaneous 
services, with comparisons to point out signifi- 
cant tendencies. 

These daliy and monthly report forms have 
been officially adopted by the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and are adaptable to any 
city. They illustrate how the system of uniform 
crime reporting designed by the Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records and now operated by the 
United States Department of Justice can be em- 
ployed as an aid in administering a particular 
police department. Copies of these forms may 
be obtained by city officials on request to the 


Association at 923 East 60th Street, Chicago 


A Model Police Records System 


A complete police records system which in- 
cludes the two reports mentioned in the note 
above has been prepared recently by the research 
staff of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and copies have been sent to city man- 
agers, police chiefs, directors of municipal re- 
search bureaus, and to other interested persons for 
the purpose of illustrating how a model police 
records system operates. Although the system de- 
scribed in the report was designed specifically for 
Pasadena, a city of 76,000 inhabitants, it illus- 
trates a system which is suitable for nearly all 
cities in the country with populations of 25,000 
to 150,000. The recommendations in this manual 
were made after a careful study of the Pasadena 
police requirements and with the knowledge of 
police records systems throughout this country 
and abroad. 

All of the forms described have been used with 
success in a number of cities 
tem adheres closely to the principles set forth in 
the system of uniform crime 
pared by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, and it will make possible the prompt 
and accurate compiling of crime returns for the 
United States Department of Justice. The man- 
ual was prepared by Donald C. Stone, research 
director, The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Moreover, the sys- 


reporting as pre- 


A “Standard Form” for the Representa- 
tive Town Meeting 

Massa- 

Stage 


The representative town meeting of 
chusetts has entered the “standard” and 
sixteen years of experience with a unique mu- 
nicipal device has found revised expression in 
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what amounts to a modified optional town charter 
in the chaptered laws of the commonwealth. Since 
its adoption in Brookline in 1915, the essentials 
of the plan have been as follows: the town is 
first divided into a various number of precincts 
and from each precinct a number of delegates 
(usually between thirty and forty) known as 
“town meeting members” are chosen by popular 
vote. These delegates, together with certain town 
officers as ex officio members at large, compose 
the town meeting which exercises practically the 
same powers formerly vested in the old unlimited 
town meeting opened to all voters of the town. 
No other change is contemplated—warrants are 
issued, elections held, administrative positions 
maintained and town meetings assembled as be- 
fore. Voters attend as they have always done, 
but with this distinction: they sit in a reserved 
portion of the hall and while they may speak on 
any question before the town, voting is reserved 
to the duly elected town meeting members com- 
prising the assembly 

Some twenty towns in Massachusetts are at 
present operating under the plan. The “stand- 
ard” act was approved May 13, 1931, and pro- 
vides that any representative town meeting com- 
munity may substitute the “standard form” by 
following a procedure set out in the act. The new 
law is a good one; it settles important points of 
organization and procedure that have caused diffi- 
culties in the past. It is, moreover, an excellent 
example of how sixteen years of experience can 
be integrated to form new standards of political 
methods, and aside from the serviceableness of 
the plan itself, the method of its formation, op- 
tional features, and easy availability are lessons 
in applied political science that can well be fol- 
lowed in local government.—JoHN F. Sty, di- 
rector. Bureau for Governmental Research, West 
Virginia University 


A New Municipal Magazine 


In order that more adequate treatment might 
be given to public affairs in New Jersey, the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities enlarged 
its four-page leaflet, New Jersey Municipalities, 
in July into a forty-two page magazine with the 
same title. It is planned that this enlarged 
monthly magazine will expand gradually into the 
held of county and state problems so as to cover 
all governmental agencies in the State of New 
Jersey. The July issue contained articles on met- 
ropolitan areas, modernizing traffic rules, police 
teletypewriter, cost of local government. and pro- 
cedure for licensing peddlers. Sedley H. Phinney, 
secretary of the League, is editor. 


Municipal Advertising 


Early in May the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia upheld the right of cities in that state to ap- 
propriate tax money to civic organizations for 
community advertising purposes. A week later 
the Supreme Court of Florida decided that Jack- 
sonville could not spend money for advertising 
purposes because this was not provided for in the 
charter. In the California case the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce was granted a writ of 
mandamus ordering the city treasurer to pay for 
printing five thousand booklets, “The Key to Sac- 
ramento,” in accordance with a contract between 
the chamber and the city. In the contract it was 
agreed that the former should use its special 
knowledge in advertising the city, “receive and 
entertain public guests of the City of Sacra- 
mento,” and assist in public celebrations held by 
the city. The court held that the Chamber of 
Commerce was a suitable agency for advertising 
the city and that the contract related to a public 
purpose. In Florida the legislature recently passed 
several local laws allowing certain cities to appro- 
priate tax funds for municipal advertising, while 
in Jacksonville the people are to vote at an early 
date upon a charter amendment which would al- 
low the city to appropriate a half mill for this 
purpose. 


Dr. Wilcox on Municipal Ownership 


It is noteworthy news that Dr. Delos F. Wil- 
cox’s last work on municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities has become available 
to the rapidly increasing number of people inter- 
ested in the subject. His closest friends had 
known that he was actively engaged at the time 
of his death on a comprehensive book covering 
the various aspects of public ownership and opera- 
tion, and that he had prepared a_ preliminary 
syllabus of the book. It was hoped that the 
individual studies would be completed along the 
lines sketched by him, but that proved to be im- 
practicable; and it was finally decided that the 
syllabus itself was sufficiently thorough to war- 
rant publication. 

Dr. Wilcox’s manuscript has just been pub- 
lished by the Municipal Administration Service 
(261 Broadway, New York City) under the title, 
lhe Administration of Municipally-Owned Util- 
ities, a double-column pamphlet of 80 pages. It 
contains thirty-seven chapters, and each sets out 
compactly the subject-matter and points of view 
which were to be developed in the completed 
book. While no part is complete either as to 
data or analysis, the basic facts and Dr. Wilcox’s 
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fundamental ideas are clearly sketched, and will 
be extremely useful to students of municipal 
policy and administration. It was a great mis- 
fortune that Dr. Wilcox could not complete the 
work on which his life interest centered and to 
which he would have brought a view based upon 
an extremely broad and seasoned experience. 

The publication comes at a time when there is 
marked resuscitation of interest in public owner- 
ship and operation. It will be serviceable not 
only to students of public affairs, but will provide 
standards for communities which have before 
them concrete problems as to local utility policies 
and procedure. It is written, of course, from the 
broad public standpoint and embodies the credo 
of public ownership as an integral part of the 
democratic philosophy. It recognizes, however, 
the various financial, legal, and political diff- 
culties that are involved in the establishment of 
sound policy of public ownership. 

The study was ably edited by Frederick L. Bird, 
joint author with Frances M. Ryan of Public 
Ownership on Trial, which sets forth the financial 
and operating results of the municipally-operated 
electric utilities in California. And, incidentally, 
Mr. Bird is now at work on a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the financial and operating administration 
of municipally-owned utilities. This should prove 
to be a necessary companion volume to Dr. Wil- 
cox’s study—JoHN BAver, director, American 
Public Utilities Bureau, New York City. 


Crime Prevention Through Psychiatric 
Social Work 

The 1931 budget of the New York City board 
of education carried an appropriation of $100,000 
for a bureau of child guidance which will begin 
to function formally when the schools open this 
month. Its purpose will be “to establish and 
restore the emotional balance and integrate the 
personality of emotionally disturbed and unad- 
justed children.”’ Police Commissioner Mulrooney 
has given assurance of co-operation through the 
new crime prevention bureau created a few weeks 
ago in the police department to aid in the pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency among minors. 
How large a field exists for the work of these two 
bureaus is indicated in a recent estimate of the 
director of attendance that there were 20,000 
cases of school absences which constitute truancy 
problems; police figures for 1930 show that 7,116 
children under the age of sixteen were arrested, 
as well as 37,064 young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty. School and police au- 
thorities believe that truancy, delinquency, and 
crime constitute a sinister sequence and that a 


| September 


more thorough diagnosis of each case is needed 
including a social investigation. The new bureau 
of child guidance staffed with trained social case 
workers and visiting teachers will ascertain if 
possible why children become behavior problems 
and through proper diagnosis and guidance detect 
and correct as many behavior disorders as pos- 
sible in their insipiency. 

Much interest is being shown in other parts of 
the country in the establishment of psychiatric 
or medical hygiene clinics especially in connection 
with courts. For instance, a behavior clinic was 
established recently in the criminal court of Cook 
County, Illinois. After conviction but before 
sentence the defendant is examined by a physi- 
cian, a psychologist, a social worker, and a psy- 
chiatrist. Out of the conference which follows 
comes a personality picture of the defendant and 
upon this is based the recommendation of the 
clinic to the judge for the disposition of the case 
by probation, discharge, sentence, or commitment 
to an institution. 

A comprehensive study on trends in psychiatric 
social work is to be undertaken this fall by Lois 
Meredith of the Newark State Normal School, 
according to a recent announcement from the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. This two-year study, made possible by 
a grant from the Commonwealth Fund, will cover 
an analysis of past developments in this field, 
present practices, and possible future direction. 
It is of interest also to learn that the Common- 
wealth Fund is bringing up to date a directory of 
psychiatric clinics in the United States which it 
expects to publish early in the fall. 


To Survey County Welfare Work 

The public welfare commission of Kansas cre- 
ated by the 1931 legislature, at the request of 
Governor Woodring has recently undertaken as its 
first task a survey of the welfare work in all the 
counties of the state. Later the commission will 
study the penal and charitable institutions of the 
state including their methods of probation and 
parole, welfare work in all the cities, and also 
the methods of handling welfare work in other 
states, with a view to preparing a report for sub- 
mission to the 1933 legislature 
the commission will include a state welfare code 
and a plan for a permanent state welfare depart- 
ment in its report. The work of the commission 
is under the direction of Ruth D. Kolling who 
has had much experience in welfare work in 
Kansas and in other states. 


It is expected that 
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Architects’ Advisory Councils Aid in 
City Planning 

With a view to guiding architectural develop- 
ment of private as well as public buildings, ar- 
chitects’ advisory councils have been formed in 
Washington and Cincinnati, and it is reported 
that a plan to establish such a council has been 
initiated in Detroit. 

The idea was first developed in Washington, 
D. C., in 1922 at the suggestion of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. After two years the administrative 
work of this council was taken over by the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, although 
the advisory council continued to function. The 
council in Washington, as well as the one in Cin- 
cinnati, co-operates closely with the city adminis- 
tration, and it is reported that excellent results 
have been obtained. Cincinnati city officials re- 
cently called for new plans and new bids on a city 
building which had not been approved by the 
local architects’ advisory council. 

The purpose of architectural guidance is not 
only to improve the work of unskilled designers, 
but to remove blemishes from work which in the 
main is well designed. The council criticizes con- 
structively all plans filed for building permits, 
making detailed recommendations for possible 
improvement in the design of exteriors of build- 
ings which not infrequently tend toward a re- 
duction of cost. A letter addressed by the Cin- 
cinnati architects’ council to local architects 
stated in part: 


Let us emphasize the responsibility which the 


architects of the community are assuming. We 
should be careful not to attempt any “censorship 
of art.” We are not trying to legislate good taste, 
instead the aim is to eliminate ugliness and to 
create a public spirit which will demand _ better 
architecture You can help by serving on this 
yury. 

The council operates by means of a panel from 
which three members are drawn for a weekly 
jury. One man is dropped each week, and a new 
man added, so as to establish continuity of 
thought in the work. The weekly jury grades the 
plans as follows 

Approved: Meeting the standards which should 
be maintained for private buildings in the neigh 
borhood. 


lverage: A building which does not tend to 
improve the neighborhood 

Disapt wed: The type of building which ts 
considered “below average”; to be discouraged 


It may also recommend outstanding plans for 
higher awards, to be given by a board of review 
which meets every six weeks to pass on such plans. 
The higher awards are 


Distinguished: Outstanding among buildings of 
its type. 


Commended: Meets exceptionally well the 
standards which should be maintained for private 
buildings. 

The board of review also acts on any protests 
on the awards made by the weekly jury. 

The American Institute of Architects recently 
adopted a resolution suggesting that similar coun- 
cils be established in other cities. The Institute 
pointed out that the work of the various art com- 
missions in the country is solely related to public 
buildings; and that city planning and zoning com- 
missions seldom include an architect in their 
membership. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

CHARLES F. ADAMs was recently appointed city 
manager of Ardmore, Oklahoma, to succeed H. H. 
Johnson who has been city manager for the past 
two years. At the time of his appointment Mr. 
Adams was mayor of Ardmore. 

W. E. BauMGaARDNER, city manager of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, since 1928, was appointed city 
manager of Logan, West Virginia, on August 4, 
to succeed W. M. Healy. This is Mr. Baumgard- 
ner’s fifth city as he had served previously as 
manager of Albion, Alpena, and Bay City, Mich- 
igan. 

KNOWLAND Brope became city manager of 
Newton, Kansas, on July 1. At the time of his 
appointment he was city engineer of Newton; he 
succeeds A. G. Lindgren who resigned. 

R. E. Butter succeeded George R. Wade as 
city manager of Tucson, Arizona on July 1. Mr. 
Butler had been a member of the Tucson civil 
service commission for a number of years. 

J. W. CHARLEVILLE has resigned the city man- 
agership of Glendale, California, to become city 
manager of Pasadena, California, effective Sep- 
tember 1. He succeeds R. V. Orbison who re- 
signed early in August. Mr. Charleville had been 
city manager of Glendale since 1926. 

MERLE CoNnRAD, a merchant in Hollywood, 
Florida, was appointed city manager of that city 
on August 6, to succeed Charles W. Ten Eick, who 
had been city manager for one year. 

Witsur M. Corton has been appointed the 
first city manager of St. Petersburg, Florida, ef- 
fective September 10. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Mr. Cotton was director of the Day- 
ton Research Association. He already has had 
ten years city manager experience, first as city 
manager of Edgeworth, Sewickley, and Osborne, 
Pennsylvania, and later of Ashtabula, Ohio. 

A. R. LosH was appointed city manager of 
Oklahoma City on August 6 to succeed John L. 
McClelland who died August 2. Mr. Losh is a 











graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and was chief engineer of the Oklahoma 
State Highway Commission for two years prior to 
his appointment as city manager. 

NicHo.as F. YONKMAN became city manager 
of Grand Haven, Michigan, on September 1. He 
succeeds W. E. Baumgardner who resigned to 
become city manager of Logan, West Virginia. 
At the time of his appointment Mr. Yonkman was 
a member of the city council from which he re- 
signed to become city manager. 


With the City Managers 


According to an article in the Des Moines 
Register, the per capita bonded indebtedness and 
municipal expenditures in Ames, Lowa, were lower 
in 1930 than the per capita figures for seven 
other Iowa cities not operating under the council- 
manager plan. J. H. Ames is city manager of 
Ames. 

E. J. DONNELLY, city manager of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, and chairman of the highway com- 
mittee of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
submitted the committee’s report to the recent 
annual meeting of the League. 

C. A. Eckpert, borough manager of Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, has just completed an extensive 
survey of his city’s water problem. 

FRANK C. HANRAHAN, city manager, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, R. W. B. Hart, city manager of 
Lynchburg, and Roy BRapbEN, city manager of 
Hopewell, participated in the sessions of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia in July. 

R. G. MANLEy, city manager, Upland, Cali- 
fornia, contributed an article, “Budgeting for 
Small Cities,’ to a recent issue of Pacific Mu- 
nicipalities. 

A. E. STOCKBURGER, city manager of Alham- 
bra, California, has been named as the research 
consultant in municipal administration to the 
board of directors of the newly organized Los 
Angeles Bureau of Municipal Research. 

City Managers Georce Tea, J. P. Soper- 
struM, and E. L. MosLey presented papers at 
the ninth annual meeting of the Colorado Mu- 
nicipal League in June. 

An article entitled, “The Proper Municipal 
Bond Policy,’ by Henry TRAXLER, city manager 
of Janesville, Wisconsin, appeared in the June 
issue of The Municipality, the official journal of 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 

At the fifth annual session of the Texas City 
Managers’ Association held in Lubbock on June 
16, the following officers were elected for the next 
year: President, O. J. S. ELLINGson, Sherman; 
first vice president, H. J. GRAESER, Marshall; and 
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second vice president, S. H. BoTHWELL, Sweet- 
water. The 1932 meeting will be held in Dallas. 

The Michigan City Managers’ Association held 
its annual meeting at Manistique on August 20 
to 21. City managers who appeared on the pro- 
gram were: F. R. Buecuner, L. P. CooKkInc- 
HAM, I. R. Etutison, Georce L. Lusk, P. T. 
MITCHELL, Westey B. Orr, JAmMes W. Parry, 
T. J. PepLer, JAMes R. Pottock, J. H. SANDERs, 
H. A. SHERMAN, and Max VAN DE Greyn. The 
president of the Michigan group is I. R. ELLIson 


New Associate Members of The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 


A. B. CHerry, city manager of La Grande, 
Oregon, since January, 1931, was engaged in 
various business enterprises prior to his appoint- 
ment as city manager 

A. R. Losn recently succeeded John L. Mc- 
Clelland as city manager of Oklahoma City. He 
is a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and was chief engineer of the Oklahoma 
State Highway Commission for two years prior 
to his appointment as city manager 

Nerit B. Prerson, who succeeded Clifton E. 
Hickok as city manager of Alameda, California, 
had been a construction engineer in Oakland for 
about twenty-five years 





For street cleaning 
service that runs as 
low as 60c per curb 
mile. 





The only complete- 
ly sanitary catch- 
basin cleaning unit. 
Cuts costs as much 
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THE COLECTO 


The tax-reducing, cost-saving, modern way 
of collecting and hauling garbage and ashes. 
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